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Aristophanes' Lysistrata is often appreciated today for its depiction of women liberated from 
conventional restraints but such an evaluation might be anachronistic. To test it 1 shall describe 
the similarities between Lysistrata and one particular complex of myth and ritual which concerns 
the seizure of power by women. Comparison between the patterns in the play and in the myth 
and ritual suggests that the play is not as sympathetic to the women as has been thought . 

The plot of Lysistrata is as follows. The women, tired of their husbands' absence at the war are 
persuaded by Lysistrata to occupy the Acropolis and declare a sex-strike. The men attack with 
battering-rams, send a Proboulos to them (one of ten officials in charge of Athens at the time the 
play was staged) and, one of them, Cinesias, brings along a child to persuade its mother to return. 
The women themselves begin to weaken and some try to escape, but they hold out until the 
Spartan men arrive to make peace; husbands and wives are then re-united amid general rejoicing. 

Sexual ambivalence 

This plot seems very straightforward, but let us consider the role of women in Greek society and 
especially in religion and mythology. In general, men held a rather ambivalent view of women: 
'it's been well said that you can't live with the devils — or without them' say the Old Men in 
Lysistrata (1038 f.) which puts the basic ambivalence in a comic form. In Attic law, women were 
'perpetual minors', but they could transmit property. They had no role in politics, but men 
could see that women assured the continuity of family and city by the production of children. In 
religion, women could be priestesses but in general men had overall control of rituals and sacrifices. 
In mythology, they tend to be portrayed as wild, destmctive and a threat to society: the Athenians 
had a tale of the capture of the Pnyx (where the Assembly met) and the assault on the Acropolis 
by the Amazons, fearsome women who rode on horse-back. This type of myth is common in 
Greece and in many other cultures; it goes by the name 'charter myth', since it provides 
a justification or 'charter' for male power by showing how this power was established in the 
all-important 'mythical time': what happened then must remain the case now since it has the 
sanction of tradition 

In ritual, some rather restricted acknowledgement was made of women's role in society. At certain 
times of the year, women were permitted (by the men) to gather together to enact the fiction that 
they were in control of the State. These festivals were often located at the end of the year (in 
Greece this was around mid-summer), a period which was traditionally associated with the 
temporary dislocation of the 'normal' order of things. Thus in Athens, the women gathered 
together at the year-end festival, the Skira, at a time when the Acropolis was ceremonially 
emptied of its main deities, Athena and Poseidon. A little later, at the Tbesmophoria, they 
gathered in the sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone near the Pnyx; the Assembly and law- 
courts did not sit and the women had their own political organisation, officials and language which 
imitated those of the men. Each of these festivals involved not only political disruption but also 
the suspension of normal domestic and sexual activity. 

The Lemnian Women 

There is one famous complex of myth and ritual from Lemnos (an island in the 
northern Aegean) which has striking affinities to the play. The story of the Lemnian Lire 
told of the mass murder of their husbands by the women of the island. Ritual and myth have 
similar pattern, and I set them both out with the motifs numbered for ease of reference. 

In the myth, (1) Aphrodite, angered by the women, afflicted them with a noxious smell, so not 
unnaturally (2) the men transferred their attentions to the Thracian slave-girls. Not to be outdone, 
(3) the women massacred the men (4) at night and (5) set up a women’s state in (6) the town of 
Myrine. (7) Normal domestic and sexual relations were thus suspended. One day, (8) the 
Argonauts arrived and (9) married the women at (10) a licentious festival involving (11) games 
in which (1 2) a robe was the prize. 

In the ritual, (1) the women may perhaps have eaten garlic as an odorous antaphrodisiac (as they 
did at the Skira and Thesmophoria in Athens). Home life was disrupted, though in a less drastic 
way than in the myth: (3) the women were separated from their husbands and sons and (5) 
gathered together so that (7) the home was disrupted and sexual relations ceased: (4) all fires 


were extinguished on the islands. (8) New fire was brought by ship and (9) normal relations 
were restored at (10) a celebration with (1 1 )games at which (1 2) a garment was the prize. (6) One 
of the main towns on the island was called Myrine. 

Lysistrata 

Many of these features may be found in Lysistrata. For (1) consider the exchange at lines 66 ff. 
when a group of women arrive: 

Calonice. Ugh! Where are they from? (Holds nose) 

Lysistrata. From the village of Anagyrus. 

Calonice. I'll say! Someone has haken 

Anagyrus (apart from being the name of an actual village) is the stinking bean-trefoil and Calonice's 
words refer to a proverb about people bringing trouble upon themselves. This makes for a 
rather feeble joke, but might the point of it not be that this represents the motif of smell that we 
found in the Skira, Thesmophoria and Lemnian festivals? This idea might be supported by 
another feeble joke about the (4) fire that the Old Men bring against the Acropolis. 
'Heracles!' they say, 'this smoke's biting my eyes ap- pallingly, like a mad dog, as it pours 
from the pot. Yes, its Lemnian fire alright, otherwise it wouldn't bite my eye-sores (lemai) like this' 
(296 ff.). Eventually, the women extinguish this fire. 

When the women close the gates of the Acropolis which have been threatened by a male battering- 
ram, this is a symbolic act, obviously at once political and sexual: it leads to the setting up of (5) 
a women's state at the heart of the city and (7) disrupts normal domestic and sexual relations 
(Cinesias complains that his child has not been washed or suckled since his wife left). We may 
pause here to show how the mythical and ritual pattern we have deduced from the Lemnian 
evidence can help explain some of the problems that scholars have found in the play. It is 
often said that the relationships between the sex-strike and the seizure of the Acropolis is not 
clear: the sex-strike is boldly announced at the beginning but is then forgotten until the second 
half of the play while the question of the seizure is discussed. The myth of the Lemnian Women 
suggests (as do other myths of this type) that disruption in the state and in sexual matters are 
inextricably linked, so that Aristophanes, who is using this myth-type, introduces them side by 
side: those used to such myths would not perhaps have felt this difficulty in the same way as scholars 
with a different view of what constitutes coherence in a play. This close link between sex and 
politics might also mitigate the paradox of a sex-strike against absent husbands. Again, why 
can the men not find other sexual partners? The answer here must be that these myths are not 
'realistic'. They are not concerned with the question 'What would men do for sex if women left 
them?' but with major problems of how families and cities could continue without normal 
relationships. In each of these cases, we seem to be witnessing the operation of 'mythical 
logic'. Those used to thinking in mythical terms may not have found the 'illogicalities' that we 
do 

I n Lysistrata, the women do not actually (3) kill anyone, but when the Proboulos visits them 
and is subjected to a justification of (5) their seizure of power, he is first dressed as a woman 
with a veil and a basket for carding, and then as a corpse: he needs a coffin, a sacrificial cake 
and a garland. The feminisation of the politician and his transformation into a corpse parallel 
the murder of their husbands and the usurpation of political power by the Lemnian women. 

The restoration of normality 

On Lemnos, the situation is returned to normality by (8) the arrival of outsiders. So, in the 
play, the arrival of the Spartans heralds the declaration of peace. There is (10) a celebration of 
this with a feast put on by the women at which (9) husband and wife are reunited. It is 
interesting that the women invite both Athenians and Spartans to dine with the promise that they 
will treat them as xenoi (1184) — ’guest-friends'-as if they were all from abroad. The men thus 
return to political power .and the women to their husbands: normality exists once more in 
the political and domestic/sexual spheres. At the same time the war, which Aristophanes has 
introduced into this myth-type, is brought to an end. 

In the play there are also parallels for (11) the games or contest and (12) the prize of the garment, 
but they appear in a slightly different relationship. The motif of (11) contest can be said to be 
present in the fight between the Old Men and Old Women which takes place where we 
normally expect a formal parabasis (614 ff.). Obviously this is dif- ferent from the Lemnian 
myth where the men and women do not fight, but in groups of myths of the same pattern or 


structure the motifs they share do not always occur in the same place or with the same 
function. At any rate, the weaving of garments is an important image of the play (the web is 
also the symbol of the Greenham Common women). There are two notable passages. 

Firstly, at 574 ff., Lysistrata describes her plan for uniting the city in terms of the washing 
and carding of a piece of wool from which she will weave a garment to clothe all the people in 
the city. Secondly, when the men and women finally begin their reconciliation, the women insist 
on clothing the men in the cloaks they had taken off to fight the women (1019 ff.). There remains 
motif (6), the town of Myrine. In the play, one of the few women to be named has a long scene 
in which she teases her husband Cinesias almost to distraction: she is called Myrrhine. 

Examining the similarities between Lysistrata and this class of 'gynaecocracy' (rule of women) 
myths, helps us to share the mental 'furniture' that the Athenian audience would have had. 
Thus we can sketch out boundaries within which we can suggest what the ancient responses 
might have been. The men would no doubt have been amused to see the normally politically 
inactive Athenian women taking power and being described as ' Lemnians', though the latter might 
have struck a chilling chord and they would have had to admit that these 'Lemnians' achieved 
peace in a way they could not. They ought to have noticed too how Aristophanes has given to the 
men the characteristics normally given to women in mythology: it is the men who have disrupted 
life at home and in the city and brought about a failure of sexual relationships by their 
absence: the women sit quietly on the Acropolis as they did at home, weaving. The women (if there 
were women in the audience) would no doubt have enjoyed seeing themselves in power, but 
they might also have noticed that all their efforts for the city were rewarded by a return to the 
status quo of male dominance. 
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